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Report 


Committee  on  National  Defense 


Appointed  December,  10,  1914 

THE  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB 

or  THE  cmr  of  hiw  vork 


THE  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
1915 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
APPOINTED  DECEMBER  10.  1914 

BY 

The  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB  of  the  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  subject  your  Committee  has  to  deal  with  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts: 

1  St.  How  do  we  stand  at  present  in  the  mattar  of  capacity  for  de- 
fense against  aggression  from  the  outMde? 

2d.    What  reason  is  there  to  wppote  that  we  need  better  pie- 

paredness  ? 

3d.    By  what  imndple  of  action  is  this  desired  ^epmdmem  best 

obtainable  ? 

Before  discussing  these  points  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
time  factor  as  a  vital  element  in  national  def^ise. 

The  two  principal  branches  of  diis  laUer  are  die  Navy  and  Army, 
w  the  land  forces. 

It  would  be  phsrsically  impossible  to  rapidly  increase  the  Navy. 
It  has  been  estimated  in  one  of  the  official  Washington  publications  that 
it  would  take  five  years  to  put  die  present  Navy  in  order,  certamly  f^y 
diat  to  increase  and  equip  a  largor  Navy;  huA  we  need  defease  imme- 
<<fia^y,  and  if  it  cannot  be  secured  by  increasing  die  N^vy  it  must  be 
•dcMie  by  means  of  sufident  land  foroes. 

Your  Committee  ekpects  to  sIkiw  before  dosing,  by  an  esan^Je, 
how  a  thoffou{^  ^tem  of  def^ise  oa  land  can  be  rajndly  provided. 

For  this  reason  your  Gxnraittee  has  devoted  most  of  its  attoiticm  to 
"die  question  of  die  Army. 

Oniceming  the  first  of  above  diree  questions,  your  Committee  re- 
grets to  report  that,  so  far  as  it  has  been  able  to  learn  since  its  report  on 
January  9th  last,  there  has  been  no  efficient  action  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  remedy  the  then  prevailing  practically  defenseless  state  of 
the  country. 

Regarding  the  second  question,  your  Committee  believes  that  the 
action  of  Japan  towards  China  during  the  past  twelve  months  is  worth 
considering.  In  this  case  a  nation  of  some  52,000,000  people  ready 
in  all  particulars  for  war  forced  its  will  upon  a  neighboring  state  con- 
trolling several  hund^erl  millions  of  populat'on,  who  were  unprepared  for 
any  defensive  or  offensive  action  of  moment. 

The  action  of  Germany  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Eu- 
ropean war  is  ample  notice  to  all  concerned  that  treaties  are  of  no  value 
lor  preventing  unprovoked  aggression  on  those  unprepared  to  defeud 
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themselves*  The  choice  of  Belgium  by  Germany  as  a  highway  for 
the  invasion  of  France  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  a  nation  of  some 
6,000,000  or  7,000,000  people  with  an  inefficient  Army  of  130,000 
or  200,000  men  was  ovemm  although,  all  things  considered,  an 
equally  eaqr  route  lay  tibrough  a  portion  of  Switzerland  where  the 
population  was,  if  anything,  favorably  inclined  to  die  invade  and 
flMdi  smaller  in  number  than  in  Belgium.  They  however  were  anflf 
pnpaxed  to  defend  themselves  widi  a  much  larg^  and  more  efficient 
Army  than  Belgiimi  had.  This  seems  to  your  Committee  {dain  and 
pracbcal  evidence  tfiat  those  prepared  to  defend  themselves  are  less 
Iftely  to  stttfer  aggression  than  fhoee  mAo  aie  unprqpaied.  We  are 
<£stincdy  of  die  latter  dass. 

That  our  ocean  boimdanes  are  not  insi^erable  defense  nay  be 
deduced  hrom  the  following: 

Your  Gimniitlee  has  been  reliably  informed,  diat  at  1^  tnone  the 
European  war  brdce  out  one  of  die  natiras  of  Ewope,  whose  fle^  and 
army  were  more  powerfid  dian  ours,  would  have  been  able  to  secure 
ccMitrol  of  the  seas,  certainly  within  two  months  and  prdbably  within  a 
month  of  the  sailing  of  this  fleet.  Widiin  two  or  three  weeks  after  se- 
curing control  of  the  seas  400,000  to  500,000  men  fully  prepared  and 
equipped  for  a  campaign  could  have  landed  almost  anjnvfaere  on  our 
eastern  coast;  and  within  eight  weeks  thereafter,  had  it  been  dewed, 
1 ,000,000  men  more. 

No  one  can  say  that  such  a  thought  may  not  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  at  least  some  of  the  German  military  powers,  because  in  1901 
a  certain  Von  Edelsheim,  an  officer  in  the  German  General  Staff,  pub- 
lished a  book  detailing  how,  where  and  with  what  speed  troops  might 
be  embarked  at  the  various  German  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Sea.  At  that  time  England  was  apparently  in  view;  but  the  underly- 
ing plan  was  suitable  to  any  overseas  venture  and  was  considered  by 
him  specifically  in  its  possible  application  to  the  United  States.  He 
states  in  this  connection  that  between  our  country  and  Germany  po- 
litical friction  had  not  been  lacking,  although  removed  so  far  chiefly 
through  acquiesence  on  the  part  of  Germany,  but  that  a  policy  of 
subnission  could  not  but  be  limited  and  that  the  German  fleet  would 
be  useful  m  order  to  combat  the  encroachment  of  the  United  States 
upon  thdr  interests.  Furthermore  that  the  German  fleet  had  every  pros- 
pect of  victoriously  defeating  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  there- 
by forcing  the  Federal  Government  to  treat  for  peace. 

He  iktails  the  numbers  of  the  Regular  Army,  their  distribution  and 
ccmments  on  the  militia,  their  lack  of  traimng  and  th«r  equifmient  with 
inferior  rifles.  He  adds  that  the  weakness  and  ineipeffieiice  of  the 
Regulars  would  esseatially  facilitate  a  quick  invasion. 

Whatever  diffetcnces  of  opinion  may  exist  concerning  the  value 
to  be  attadied  to  such  remarks,  it  is  plain  that  Von  Exlelshenn  was 
confident  diat  Germany  could  soccessfidly  defeat  diis  country ;  and  it 
is  probabk  tfiat  in  his  opiiuon  he  w»  net  alone  amoi^  &e  lAcert  of 
die  German  General  Staff. 
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In  the  case  of  the  United  States  such  a  campaign  would  probably 
be  directed  against  the  country  north  of  Norfolk  and  east  of  the  Alie- 
^anies,  as  an  initial  move. 

Referring  to  only  two  of  our  industries  whidi  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary f<Mr  the  canjring  on  of  a  war, — the  manufacture  of  ammunition 
and  of  shoes, — an  invading  Anny  of  diat  sort  could  capture  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  our  capacity  in  tihose  Hoes  vfidun  an  exceedingly  small 
area  in  New  En^^and  and  so  leave  us  at  least  very  much  hampered  in 
die  conduct  of  our  defense*  That  no  such  attadt  has  ydt  been  attempted 
is  ahnost  oertamly  due  to  the  fact  dum  aiqr  sudh  adventure  wodld  have 
gready  disturbed  the  European  balance  of  power,  dierd>y  exposing  the 
aggressors  to  serious  danger  nearer  home. 

The  important  quesdon  of  die  three  is  die  last  one.  namely:  What 
is  the  principle  whidi  should  underlie  a  state  of  efficient  preparedness 
in  our  country? 

Your  Committee  submits  the  following  tabulation  of  expense  under 
the  law  1914-1915  taken  from  the  latest  Government  reports  available. 


$144,869,000 


38,350.000 


$ 1 08.245,000     $ 1 83,2 1 9.000 

Recapitulating  as  a  total  of  all  army  services,  pensions  included: 

Army  and  fortificatiOBS  $108,245,000 

Navy   183,219,000 

Pensions   169,150.000 


Army  $101,019,000 

Fortifications   5.628.000 

Miliury  Academy   998,000 

Navy  

Fortifications,  etc   600,000 

Navy4 


$460,614,000 

Total  appropriations  of  all  kinds,  1914-15  $1,116,118,000 

Beudes  this.  $21,824,000  were  appropriated  for  fortificaticms  at 
Panama.  Whether  above  sums  include  the  $6,000,000  moie  or  less 
allotted  to  the  militia  of  the  various  states  is  not  clear. 

We  gather  therefrom  that  the  total  expenses  of  Government 
amounted  to  $1.116,1 18.000  and  that  of  this  total  $460,614,000.  or 
41.3  per  ctaX*,  were  consumed  in  the  service  rendered  by  the  Army,  the 
Navy  and  in  pennons,  v^iich  latter,  in  die  sum  of  $169,150,000  tor 
die  year,  r^resent  pajrments  to  diose  who  smed  the  country  in  f<xmer 
wars  and  to  th^  d^tendents.  Tins  latter  amount  is  largdy  due  to  our 
naticmal  habit  of  unprq>aredne8s. 

Hie  Qwf  of  Statf  at  Waslungton  stated  in  his  annual  report  fcMr 
1914  tfiat  we  had  an  Amy  of  93,016  mra.  also  in  ^  noc^bor- 
hood  of  1 20,000  nulitia.  Tlie  latter  aite  devoid  of  any  military  duties 
or  obligations  towards  our  Federal  Govennnent  except  that  they  may 
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as  volunteers  in  case  of  war.  The  efficiency  of  this  service  is 
set  fcMTth  in  your  Coinmitee*s  printed  report  of  January  9,  1915,  where 
quotations  from  departmental  reports  of  the  Washington  Government  are 
given.    The  militia  costs  the  General  Govemmait  in  die  neighborhood 

of.  $6,000,000  per  year,  for  which  it  has  the  right  to  prescribe  cer- 
tain courses  of  training  but  apparently  no  right  to  see  to  it  that  this 
training  is  properly  carried  out. 

The  Regular  Army,  amounting  to  93,016  men,  and  including 
forti(icati<M»  and  equipment,  insufficient  as  these  last  two  are,  was  to 
cost  the  countiy  under  the  law  of  I9I4-I9I5  some  $108,245,000. 
That  is,  in  round  numbers,  over  $1 150  per  man  for  the  one  year* 
Were  the  armaraoit  and  equipment  sufficient  even  for  the  small  Army 
we  have»  tibe  expense  would  have  been  mateiiaUy  larger.  As  a  coo** 
trast  we  may  state  that  in  1912  their  army  cost  ^  Swiss  people 
$16.77  per  man. 

Onutttng  as  too  imcertain  any  estimite  of  f<Mroes  necessary  to  care 
for  fcsttts,  oo  die  part  of  an  enemy,  to  land  troops,  forces  whic^  would 
have  to  be  very  considerable,  it  may  be  assumed,  for  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  an  Army  of  at  least  500,000  m«ti  promptly  available  and 
mdi  sufficient  training  and  equipment  is  the  minimum  required  to  pre- 
sent a  defensive  front  to  any  aggressor  who  can  prcwnptly  land  400,000 
men  or  more.  The  question  then  immediately  arises,  can  the  country 
stand  the  expenditure,  assuming  the  present  rate  to  be  necessary?  It 
would  mean  for  the  Army  alone,  and  not  including  the  Navy,  some 
$550,000,000  to  $600,000,000  a  year;  but  irrespective  of  the  coun- 
try's ability  to  provide  such  an  annual  expenditure  your  Committee  is 
informed  by  competent  authority  that  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  such 
an  Army  by  the  present  system  of  voluntary  enlistment,  even  if  it  were 
desired,  because  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  clear  to  those  in 
position  to  know  that  the  maximum  possible  volunteer  Army  under  pres- 
ent conditions  of  enlistment,  training  and  pay  is  not  over  140,000  men. 

Your  Commitee,  however,  era^iders  that  an  Army  of  500,000  is 
not  sttfficMmt  to  safeguard  die  country.  We  have  both  an  eastern  and  a 
westom  flank  to  defend  and  possibly  feints  at  landing  troops.  Should 
such  a  Eurqpean  naAoa  as  above  disoissed  be  able  to  secure  tlie  co- 
operation  of  an  Astatic  power  like  Japan,  widi  its  50,000,000  people, 
half  as  many  as  die  United  States  claims,  we  AmAd  undoubtix%  be 
attacked  <m  both  flanks  at  once..  An  Army  of  500,000  would  not 
even  be  enoi^  to  meet  die  eastern  invasicm  and  no  one  will  pr^end 
that  within  the  two  months,  which  might  be  die  time  necessaiy  fcnr  an 
Asiatic  power  like  Japan  to  place  her  troops  an  the  Pacific  coast,  it 
would  be  possible  to  train,  equip  and  place  in  line  to  resist  a  western 
invasion  an  Army  sufficient  to  cope  therewith.  We  should  need,  to  be 
safe,  a  further  500,000  or  1,000.000  men. 

Your  Committee  in  considering  what  to  advise  has  given  thought 
to  the  prmciples  underlying  the  action  of  the  various  nations  in  this 
matter. 
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They  can  recognize  only  two, — voluntaiy  enlistmeiA,  as  it  pre- 
vails in  Great  Britain,  her  colomes  and  die  United  States,  and  die 
prindple  diat  every  citizwi  of  a  country  owes  nulitary  duty  in  one  foim 
or  another  to  the  country  of  his  allegiance. 

The  former  principle  has  brought  an  immense  strain  on  England 
during  the  present  conflict  both  in  loss  of  life  in  an  insufficient  expedi- 
tionary force  and  also  because  of  loss  of  time  and  great  expense;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  her  Allies  on  the  continent  she  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  completely  overwhelmed  within  six  months. 

The  latter  principle  is  enfwced  in  a  general  eente  in  two  difleient 
wayv, — a  gmeral  conscription  of  all  meo  as  soon  as  diqr  nitrai  to 
military  age  for  a  considerable  poriod  of  time,  widi  idbsequent  obliga- 
tims  to  obey  any  call  to  the  colors  lartil  die  individuid  is  wdl  on  in  later 
middle  life.  This  evolves  staoMfing  anmes  of  die  character  of  thoae  m 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  etc  The  secmid  plan  piedicates  an  emtJl- 
raent  for  a  comparatively  brief  period  and  thai  the  inractical  rdease  of 
die  men  for  the  remaining  years  of  life.  The  foimar  is  die  policy  m  id) 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  with  the  exception  of  Switzerland. 

In  Switzerland  however  and  in  the  British  Colonies  of  Australia 
and  of  New  Zealand  manhood  service  is  practiced  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  interfere  but  slightly  with  the  civil  occupations  of  the  individual, 
the  greatest  interference  being  during  the  first  year  of  service  and  with 
the  youngest  class  of  men  who  are  usually  free  from  dependents;  but 
the  period  of  liability  to  service  is  spread  over  a  longer  number  of  years 
and  the  men  are  held  to  short  aunuai  or  biennial  periods  of  training 
until  early  middle  hfe. 

After  duly  considering  these  various  systems,  your  Committee  feels 
that  general  cimscription  in  diis  country  similar  to  diat  practiced  by  most 
of  the  large  nations  in  Europe  would  be  unwise  and  unnecessary;  but 
it  is  firmly  convinced  that  every  able-bodied  man  should  be  l^ld  to 
military  service  in  mie  form  or  otlmr,  according  to  his  physical  capacity 
or  his  earning  power.  This  is  no  new  doctrine  for  the  United  States 
but  finds  its  plain  justification  not  alone  in  our  Federal  Consbtuticm, 
which  gives  Omgress  the  ri^^t  to  raise  and  maintain  armies  without 
fimiladcms  of  die  manner  in  whidi  it  be  acoMnplished,  but  as  well  in 
die  Gmstittttion  of  your  own  State  of  New  York.  In  odier  words,  dioee 
fit  for  i^ysical  service  should  be  hdd  dierelo  and  dmse  not  bdiolden  to 
such  service  should  siqpply  the  necessary  funds  for  the  expoiditures  inci- 
d«tal  to  sttdh  military  defense,  bodi  dasses  giving  thdr  time  to  die  pur- 
pose of  miBtary  preparedness,  the  one  by  his  peraonid  service  htt  of 
ccmipensadm,  the  odier  by  a  payment  of  money  earned  during  the 
time  he  vrould,  if  physically  able,  have  been  obliged  to  serve  and  whidi 
would  be  devoted  sdely  to  maintaining  the  services  of  die  Army  and 
Navy. 

Believing  that  most  of  us  are  but  ill  acquainted  with  the  small 
amount  of  disturbance  such  a  plan  may  cause  in  the  civil  occupations 
of  the  individual,  we  desire  to  put  on  record  as  an  exaoiple  an  outline 
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of  the  Swiss  conditions,  thfsy  having  proven  satisfactory  in  practice,  and 
to  demonstrate  how  socb  a  fdaa  xeaaonably  modi&ed  would  afiect  our 
own  people. 

In  Switzerland  the  inifitary  law  of  1907  idhidi  is  to-day  in  ^MFce 
opens  with  the  statement  that 

"Every  Swiss  owes  his  country  military  service.    The  nuli- 

tary  responsibilities  comprise: 

,      "Personal  service — military  service  properly  so-called. 
'*The  payment  of  an  exemption  tax — a  military  tax." 

Switzerland  has  something  like  3,500.000  people  and  has  to-day 
an  Army  of  470,000  men  fidly  armed,  equipped  and  drilled;  and 
eficient  in  all  miUtary  woiiu  Tht^  obtain  this  force  under  the  follow- 
ing provittons: 

All  men  physically  fit  are  drafted  into  the  service  after  a  prelimmary 
inspecticm  at  the  age  of  19  and  according  to  die  brand)  of  Ae  service 
to  yA6xk  they  are  allotted  they  serve  60  to  90  days  during  tbe  first  year. 
Until  the  age  of  32  they  are  behdden  and  may  be  annually  called  to  die 
cdlors  for  a  period  of  1 1  to  14  days.  In  practice  they  are  not  called 
arniually  but  more  nearly  every  other  year.  Between  the  ages  of  32 
and  40  they  are  only  called  for  a  very  few  days  every  two  or  three 
years;  and  between  the  ages  of  40  and  48  they  are  relieved  from  active 
duty  but  are  liable  to  be  called  out  for  police  and  defense  duties  as  a 
last  contingent  in  case  of  serious  invasion  of  the  country. 

This  training  is  supplonented  by  the  obligation  to  make  annually  a 
certain  specified  record  at  target  practice  with  the  rifle  under  Govern- 
mait  supervision  in  the  district  in  which  each  man  resides.  The  result 
is  a  vttSl  trained*  ^kient  and  hardy  sdt  of  mm. 

The  organization  to-day  is  so  effective  diat  on  the  dedaratiim  of 
war  b^ween  Germany  and  France  in  1914  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  were  on  the  frontier  widiin  two  or  three  days  time. 

If  we  apply  this  principle  to  the  United  States  we  would  have  an 
Army  of  most  unreasonable  size,  totally  out  of  proportion  to  any  needs 
which  might  arise.  Such  an  Army  can  be  cut  down  to  proper  dimen- 
sions by  reducing  the  f)eriod  of  military  service,  but  assuming  that  we 
need  trained  men  to  the  number  of  2,000,000  to  furnish  first  line  troops 
on  both  fronts  and  sufficient  reserves  to  replace  casualties,  then  the 
following  argument  holds  good. 

630»000  mai  each  year  attain  the  age  of  2 1  in  the  United  States. 
Assuming  that  for  (me  reason  or  anotiier  but  400,000  men  were  found 
phys^ndly  fit  each  year  and  that  they,  on  the  Swiss  plan,  did  90  days 
service  and  in  tiie  blowing  years  1 1  days  per  annum,  the  country 
would  each  jrear  secuie  400,000  men  with  90  days  training;  and  at 
die  end  of  m.  years  would  have  2,000,000  who  had  all  been  through 
the  90  days  training  and  with  the  colors  1 1  days  per  annum  for  be- 
twecai  one  and  five  years.  Besides  that  we  would  have  in  training  the 
new  dass  of  annual  recrmts  aiMunthig  to  400.000  men. 
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Should  this  training  be  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year  it 
would  give  emplojrment  and  experience  to  a  large  corps  of  officers  all 
the  year  round  and  there  would  be  at  the  end  of  six  years  170,000 
men  undefaoiBg  the  various  stages  of  training  at  all  times. 

On  the  other  hand  those  who  were  not  drafted  to  die  colors  and 
tfioee  who  had  been  permanently  rdeased  frcMn  service  after  C(»n[deting 

their  training  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  necessary 
for  the  service  as  an  offset  against  their  freedom  from  personal  obliga^ 
tion  to  serve  without  pay;  these  payments  to  go  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance  of  armed  forces  of  the  country. 

If  the  men  are  drafted  at  1 9  as  in  Switzerland  they  would  be  free 
from  all  military  obligation  at  25  and  yet  we  would  have  an  Army 
sufficiently  numerous  and  trained  to  be  effective.  It  would  be  en- 
tirely under  Federal  control  and  could  be  used  nowhere  outside  of  the 
United  States  or  such  areas  as  Congress  might  provide  and  should 
further  reserves  be  deemed  necessary,  the  extension  of  training  for  1,2 
and  3  years  more  would  amply  proVkle  for  a^  such  increase* 

Your  Committee  does  ndt  olfet  tliese  suggesticms  exxxpt  as  a  [tacti- 
cal example  of  how  matters  might  wwk  out  under  a  system  already 
recognized  as  efficient;  but  they  do  believe  diat  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  have  no  realization  of  how  little  effort  is  necessary,  how  little 
expenditure  of  time  and  how  small  a  disturbance  to  civil  life,  in  order  to 
secure  what  is  absolutely  necessary, — namely,  efficient  national  defense. 

Concerning  the  Navy,  our  infoimation  is  less  ccmplete  than  con- 
cerning the  Army. 

For  instance,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  ^^^ledier  many  of 

the  idle  ships  are  lacking  in  crews  because  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 

sufficient  enlistments.  We  are,  however,  told  that  there  has  been  more 
activity  in  naval  matters.  Such  usually  spells  improvement;  but  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Roosevelt  on  October  12th  this  year  still  states  that  we 
are  1 8,000  men  short  of  the  number  necessary  to  man  the  fleet  prop- 
erly. It  is  stated  currently  that  the  fleet  which  manoeuvred  off  Boston 
a  short  time  since  was  much  undermanned  and  Admiral  Fletcher  stated 
in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  that  in  his  battleship 
fleet, — that  is  the  Atlantic  Fleet, — of  21  ships  he  was  over  5000  men 
short  for  the  battleships  alone. 

During  the  "Day  Individual  Practice"  last  s[Nring  the  nmximum 
range  was  9000  yards,  it  being  estimated  that  this  was  the  eqmvalent 
of  1 3,000  yards  on  the  reduced  charge  used.  This  is  "batde  practice** 
and  yet  even  at  the  mammum  range  of  13,000  yards  the  practice  falls 
far  sh^  of  die  2I,CX)0  yard  range  of  modora  guns  abroad. 

In  diis  sanw  spring  i»ra^ce  tibe  percentage  of  hits  dus  year  was 
11 14  per  cent  The  British  pmoEitiMB^  was  mer  50  per  cent  for  its 
12'-in^  guns  m  die  year  before  the  war  and  for  the  13.5-mch  guns 
66.7  per  cent.  It  would  appear  diat  no  reascmable  diffmace  in  con^ 
ditions  could  justify  such  a  ifisparity  of  results. 
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Your  Omiinittee  cites  these  items  sc^ely  as  justifying  further  in- 
quiry omceming  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  Navy  and  would  ' 
reconunend  this  whole  question  for  further  investigation  and  report  to 
the  Club;  but  we  wish  to  add  that  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy 
as  set  forth  in  our  previous  report,  years  ago  enunciated  at  least  a  com- 
prehensive and  definite  policy  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  service,  which 
has,  however,  been  largely  neglected  by  Congress. 

We  wish  to  ask  the  Club  this  evening  to  endorse  the  above  mentioned 
principle  of  general  manhood  service  which,  as  above  stated,  Omgress 
has  the  ccmstitutioiial  right  to  enforce  and  which  has  alwa]rs  prevailed 
in  this  country  during  die  last  few  decades  of  prospmty  it  has 
been  fotgoilen. 

Your  Committee  offers  the  following  resolution  for  your  considera- 
tion : 

Whereas:  The  unpreparedness  both  of  our  Army  and  of  our 
Navy  for  defense  of  our  couiitry  has  recently  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent and  constitutes  a  serious  danger  to  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  the 
futility  of  treaties  and  mtematiwal  agreements  for  the  prolecticm  of  the 
ri|^ts  of  neutrals  both  on  sea  and  land  has  in  recent  times  beaa  deady 
domxistrated  by  the  actions  of  some  of  the  nations  now  at  war; 

Whereas  Furthermore  :  The  Administration  program  as 
recently  set  forth  proposing  an  expenditure  of  $500,000,000  for 
naval  construction,  but  making  no  satisfactory  provision  for  manning, 
to  the  full,  of  ships  already  in  service,  at  present  laid  up,  or  still  to  be 
built;  and  for  the  Army  providing  a  standing  force  of  140,000  men 
and  a  volunteer  "Continental  Army"  of  600,000  men,  is  patently 
insufficient  to  meet  the  possibilities  of  our  exposed  situation,  involving 
as  they  do  the  feasability  of  attack  on  two  fronts  by  two  or  more  of 
the  nations  most  efficient  in  modem  warfare; 

Whereas  Also:  The  cost  of  any  sufficient  force  on  the  pres- 
ent or  recently  proposed  basis  of  enlistment  and  pay  would  be  pro- 
hibitive and  tend  to  the  financial  exhaustion  of  the  country,  even  could 
a  satisfactory  number  of  recruits  be  secured. 

And  Whereas:  Universal  manhood  service  finds  its  jusdfica- 
tion  in  die  Federal  Gmstitidioii,  and  in  diat  of  our  own  Stale  <rf  New 
York; 

Now  Therefore  be  it  Resolved:  That  thU  Club  in  meet- 
ing here  assembled  endorses 

1 .  The  principle  of  universal  military  service  by  the  entire  man- 
hood of  the  country;  either  personal  service  with  the  colors  on  the  part 
of  those  physically  fit,  as  provided  for  both  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  else  by  financial 
contributions  from  those  unable  to  serve  in  person,  to  be  applicable 
solely  to  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  country. 
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.  2,  The  immediate  application  of  this  principle  at  the  present  time 
to  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  United  States  which  are  des- 
tined for  the  defense  of  the  states  and  territories. 

3.  As  a  mkumum  die  pdiqr  of  die  General  Board  of  the 
Navy  as  set  forth  <m  pages  31  and  32  of  die  annual  report  of  the  Navy 
DqNUtmeitt  fw  1913  calling  fw  a  flert  of  48  ships  ci  die  first  line  in 
1920  higedier  widi  die  men  and  equipment  sukI  attendant  smaller  units 
neoessaiy. 

And  Furthermore  be  it  Resolved:  That  this  Club  now 
pledges  itself  to  lend  its  full  support  and  aid  to  the  carrying  out  of  these 
principles  and  plans. 

Your  Gmwnittee  moYes  die  adoptioD  of  above  preaodi^  and  icso- 
lutioa. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C  R.  Corning,  Charmmu 
Thomas  Dmond 
Harrison  K.  Bird. 

Comm^iee. 

New  Yoik.  N.  Y. 

Novonber  II.  1915. 


[NOTE:  The  foregoing  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  The  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  at  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  held  November  11,  1915.   Henry.  C  Quinbyt  Secretary.] 
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